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iHow Can We Convince the World of Our Belief 
in Brotherhood? 


! Announcer: 

Tonight’s Town Meeting comes 
(to you from the auditorium of the 
| lewish Community Center of Scran- 
(ton, Pennsylvania, under the aus- 
| pices of the Scranton Civic Lyceum 
‘Series, which the Center sponsors. 
‘Now in its 43rd year, the Civic 
|Lyceum Series is this area’s out- 
‘standing platform program series, 
‘and each year its non-profit pro- 
(grams are brought to nearly a 
(thousand subscribers representing a 
.complete cross-section of this com- 
i munity’s citizenry. 

Undertaken for the purpose of 
|public enlightenment, the Civic 
|Lyceum Series performs a real pub- 
lic service mm bringing to Scran- 
(tonians the most distinguished 
leaders, thinkers, and exponents of 
ithe arts of our times. Founded in 
|1909, the Jewish Community Cen- 
iter of Scranton was instrumental in 
ithe founding of the world-wide 
federation of YMHAs and Jewish 
‘Community Centers, now known 
‘as the National Jewish Welfare 
‘Board, and it is still one of the 
leaders in its field. Now to pre- 
‘side as Moderator for tonight’s dis- 


‘cussion, here is Gunnar Back, 
member of ABC’s Washington 
news staff. 


‘Moderator Back: 

Thank you. Once again, this 
time in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
during national brotherhood week 
America’s Town Meeting looks for 
the way out, at least for some of 
the avenues out, of a baffling and 
ffustrating fact. We must accept 
i as a fact because our own ex- 
perts say it is true. Our United 
States, always so strong in the face 
# evil, land of unprecedented gen- 
@sity in material things and in 


- 
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the giving of lives, if necessary, of 
its young men, is now losing to 
the communists in the world-wide 
battle to make the millions of 
people, who need us and whom we 
need, believe these things that we 
really are, and not what the com- 
munists say we are. 

Some weeks ago on Town Meet- 
ing we discussed this dilemma un- 
der the title, How Can We Best 
Combat Russia’s “Hate America” 
Campaign? I think we discovered 
some hope that we are beginning 
to see how it can be done. To- 
night in Scranton, under the aus- 
pices of the Scranton Lyceum 
Series of the Jewish Community 
Center, the subject is: How Can 
We Convince the World of Our 
Belief in Brotherhood? The reser- 
voir of good will, we’ve afways 
had in the Far East and in the 
Near East and. in other lands of 
turmoil, is now emptying very 
rapidly, so we are constantly told, 
and so in this brotherhood week 
we turn to James A. Michener to 
tell us how true he has found that 
to be. 

Mr. Michener became known to 
many of you for his Tales of the 
South Pacific, from which the end- 
lessly successful musical was made. 
Mr. Michener grew up in this state 
of Pennsylvania. A teacher and 
editor, he studied at swarthmore and 
in Europe before the war brought 
him his first acquaintanceship with 
the Far Pacific. He has since been 
back for two more books, the 
latest one, the Voice of Asia, which 
deals with the matters we are go- 
ing to discuss tonight. 

James A. Michener has recently 
returned from Korea and Japan. 
Edward Hunter is an old China 
hand, a newspaperman and an 


author too, but before we turn to 
him let me ask you, Mr. Michener, 
what kind of brotherhood you 
think we hold out to the world? 
Mr. Michener. 


Mr. Michener: 

I believe absolutely in world 
brotherhood. I believe that all men 
actually are brothers, with common 
problems, identical hopes and fears, 
and the same determination to 
govern themselves. For the last 
couple of years people who talk 
about world brotherhood have 
been called do-gooders, and no- 
body likes do-gooders, so tonight 
I'm not going to defend brother- 
hood among nations as a_ do- 
gooder, nor am I going to be senti- 
mental about it. 

For generations, America has 
prided herself on an _ intelligent 
sentimentality, but it isn’t popular 
any more. You'ye got to get down 
to brass tacks, they say, so tonight 
you won't hear sentiment from me. 
And, finally, anyone who defends 
the essential brotherhood of all 
people is accused of wasting Amer- 
ican tax money and, believe me, 
we're all against wasting tax 
money with March 15 so close. So 
I'm not going to recommend the 
spending of a single penny. I 
plead for world brotherhood be- 
cause if America doesn’t keep some 
friends around the world we are 
going to disappear as a nation, It’s 
as simple as this. 

For every American in the 
world there are 14 other people. 
We are outnumbered 14 to one. 
For every American there are eight 
Asians. If all these other people 
were to get the idea that America 
was there insolent enemy we would 
be finished. Therefore without 
sentiment and without giving away 
a cent of money, we must create 
and preserve groups of friends who 
will stand by us in our search for 


security, peace, and the general 
welfare. We can accomplish this 
in several ways. 

First, let us extend our friend- 
ship generously to the entire world, 
to all colors and all peoples. (ap- 
plause) Second, let us prove that 
we support all people in the world 
who are striving for a better way 
of life for themselves and their 
children, and let us not condemn 
their efforts as socialism or com- 
munism when they are not. Third, 
let us extend technical help where 
it is needed, military help where 
only it can hold a trembling na- 
tion together, and constant spirit- 
ual support for all leaders of all 
nations who are trying to remain 
with us. Fourth, let us do none of 
these things in a bullying, grudg- 
ing, or selfish manner. 

I cannot tell you how strongly, 
how important it is that we act 
quickly and wisely in these fields. 
Perhaps this is the best way for 
me to explain it. Many American 
businesses earn back their costs by. 
selling their goods in the American 
market, but they make their prof- 
its by selling to the rest of the 
world. Take away that foreign 
trade and these businesses perish, 
There are 16 absolutely critical 
materials which we have to im- 
port from abroad. Without them 
we cannot live, but more impor- 
tant than such dollars and cents 
items is this. From now on where- 
ever war breaks out on this -earth 
we are going to be involved. Why 
not anticipate this endless trouble 
and go abroad as civilian friends 
rather than as military saviors? 
In short, let us be brothers. (ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Michener, Thank you very much. 
I’m glad that I’ve finished intro- 
ducing you; I don’t have to say 
Tales of the South Pacific again. 


Well, Edward Hunter has worked 
on Chinese and Japanese news- 
papers; he’s been a foreign cor- 
‘respondent in Asia and Europe. He 
has just returned from Asia and 
will go back shortly. Mr. Hunter is 
the author of the book, Brain- 
‘ashing in Red China. Mr. 
Hunter, perhaps you'll explain that 
‘ticle and then tell us whether the 
'Chinese, thus brain-washed, can be 
reached. by your idea of the kind 
»0f brotherhood we have for the 
world, 


Mr. Hunter: 

Brotherhood to me means treat- 
‘ing others in a brotherly way. In 
‘normal times, this means a way of 
life in which the self-respect of the 
individual, his dignity and wealth, 
iare recognized. But these are not 
‘normal times; these are abnormal 
‘times. So this means also extend- 
ing a helping hand, being strong 
and dependable as a brother would 
be. It means helping your neigh- 
bor, giving him the confidence, the 
courage and the strength, that 
comes from knowing that there is 
hope, that he is not alone, that 
he has friends. 

This is what brotherhood means 
in international affairs, just as 
domestically, and in your neigh- 
borhood, and in your home. 
Brotherhood today is the most im- 
portant problem in the world. I’m 
Saying this as a newspaper cor- 
respondent who is supposed to be 
very callous. This concept of 
brotherhood, which we formerly 
left entirely to social evolution, 
las now come up against a cal- 
ezlated system that would abolish 
it entirely, that sneeringly calls it 
bourgeois sentimentalism, western 
eHeralism—dialectical materialism. 
This cold war, therefore, this 
éenflict between the totalitarian 
ate and the free world, boils 
wn in essence to a struggle be- 


tween the brotherhood concept 
against the fearful concept of 
brain-washing. Brain-washing, of 
which we are beginning to hear so 
much, is the use of all the powers 
of the state, of all modern scien- 
tific, mechanical, and spiritual 
forces to completely regiment the 
individual, so that he ceases en- 
tirely to think or react as a per- 
sonality. Brain-washing, as I men- 
tioned in Brain-Washing in Red 
China, has evolved a technique of 
fake evangelism and quack psy- 
chiatry, and, therefore, in such a 
world, brotherhood becomes a mat- 
ter of life and death. (applause) 


Mr. Back: We've had our defini- 
tions and stated our positions and 
now let’s go to the question of why 
we cannot or have not brought this 
concept of brotherhood to our 
brothers. Mr. Michener, is it be- 
cause we have failed to understand 
the aims and purposes and the as- 
pirations of those peoples we call 
our brothers? 

Mr. Michener: This is a most 
peculiar question, because through- 
out history America has been the 
friend of every movement for free- 
dom across the world. We’re the 
nation that supported China in 
gaining her freedom. We're the 
nation that supported Indonesia in 
establishing her freedom as a na- 
tion. We’re the ones who support- 
ed India and Pakistan and Burma, 
everywhere else. 

Then suddenly, because we lost 
focus on what the importance of 
the mind is in the world, we stop- 
ped talking about it. We stopped 
telling people that that’s the way 
we are, and, thinking that only be- 
cause we gave them money and 
helped in that way, they would re- 
member that we loved freedom. 
They forgot. Now they look to 
Russia as the champion of free- 
dom. It’s a tragic irony which is 


almost heart-breaking to contem- 
plate. 

Mr. Back: Well, didn’t we do 
more than just forget them? Didn’t 
we fail to take them into account 
in making our plans for the world, 
and, therefore, lead them to fear- 
ing that the white men still make 
the plans for the rest of the world? 

Mr. Hunter: I am afraid we 
simply stepped out of the picture. 
We allowed the people who were 
our enemies, the people who were 
opposed to brotherhood, take over 
the field. We were represented 
abroad, and we are represented 
abroad, and this does not indicate 
any one profession. I’m afraid it’s 
a failing of all of us, a common 
failing, by people who are so in- 
tellectual that they could not get 
down to the corny things of life. 

The things that were supposed 
to be corny, such as the traits of 
Americans, such as why they give, 
such as answers which the Soviet 
Russians stepped in and immed- 
iately gave. Only they gave these 
answers in double talk. We have 
been ashamed of our own good 
traits. We've been boasting about 
things in which the foreigners are 
not interested and we have been 
silent about the things in which 
they are interested—our motives, 
why we do things, our character. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Hunter, I want to 
turn later on to the subject of what 
our aims are in giving, but I want 
to go back to this question of 
whether or not we in America 
have recognized the Indonesians in 
making our plans for the world. 
We went to Mr. Nehru of India, 
before the Japanese peace treaty, 
and at least asked him what he 
thought that treaty might be. Is 
there any ‘feeling on the part of 
that part of the world that we are 
neglecting them? 


Mr. Michener: Well, one of the 
most shocking things in recent 
years was the recent ANZUS Con- 
ference held in, of all places, 
Hawaii, where in order to settle 
Pacific problems we called to- 
gether white United States, white 
New Zealand, white Australia, 
leaving out India, the Philippines, 
China, and Japan. In other words, 
Australia and New Zealand have 
about the population of New York 
City. Now, in order to remain 
friends with white people like our- 
selves, we insult the entire colored 
population of Asia which is about 
10 times as great. 

And that seems to me folly; and 
it seems to me what you and I 
would have done 20 years ago. I 
would have done it 20 years ago; 
I wouldn’t have known any better. 
I suppose many people in this 
audience would do it right now, 
not knowing any better. But to 
hold a conference about the future 
of the Pacific in which you ex- 
cluded all the colored peoples of 
the world is stupid, and that stu- 
pidity is bounding back against us. 

Mr. Back: Well, Mr. Hunter, 
would you say that we are making 
any amends? Mr. Dulles says he is 
going to the Far East now. Mr. 
Dewey went there; Adlai Steven- 
son is going. Is that going to help? 

Mr. Hunter: Certainly a change 
of procedure which will give the 
peoples of Asia the idea that they 
are not being betrayed, that they 
are not being left alone, that they 
have powerful friends who will 
help those who help themselves 
will be a radical departure that 
will stimulate morale throughou 
Asia. (applause) 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr 
Hunter. If you don’t mind, I’d like 
to turn to this aspect of the dis 
cussion when we talk about in 
viting these people to be ou 


brothers. What do they think of 
us, of our democracy? Mr. Mich- 
ener, do they like it? 


Mr. Michener: I found this in 
traveling through Asia, that wher- 
ever you go you meet people who 
have been in America, and nine 
tenths of them who know us like 
America very well. They get pretty 
good treatment here. They see the 
sind of people we are, but their 
knowledge about America, if they 
have not traveled here, comes 
mostly from a Russian controlled 
news supply that filters the news 
all through Asia. 

If tonight, in the city of Scran- 
ton, you were to perpetrate a crime 
against a Negro, or an Indian, or a 
Japanese, that news tomorrow 
might not be in the Philadelphia 
papers, but I assure you, through 
Russian aid, it would be in the 
papers of India and Burma and 
Siam and Japan. They get it that 
way. We have been a little delin- 
quent in getting our true story 
ACrOSS. 

I must say, however, that there 
is an enormous reservoir of love 
for us in Asia in the people who 
know us. Just recently, you know, 
in the meeting in Indonesia where 
the Russian representative got up 
and lambasted us again in that silly 
way they do; representatives of 
both India and Pakistan got up and 
said, ‘‘Now we’ve been doing busi- 
ness with America; they are not 
like that. They are reasonably de- 
cent people.” If we can put our 
finger on that Russian propaganda, 
aed get our own true story in, I 
#ink we have a chance. 


Mr. Hunter: I have a remark to 
wake that might amplify what you 
i@ve pointed out. When I left 
Avia, a short while ago, I noticed 
i perceptible difference in the at- 
irades of peoples in countries such 
A Burma, Hong Kong, Formosa. 
as 
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Whereas before, the Americans 
were loved as you mentioned it, 
who were glamorous people, the 
peoples of Asia today are in such 
a desperate situation that they 
again require the feeling that they 
can regain their feet, and they are 
yearning for the old symbol of the 
American, the sentimental, the 
simple, the slightly naive Amer- 
ican, who is where the underdog 
needs help. 

This, perhaps, is a little naive 
of them, but if you people were in 
the straits that the peoples of Asia 
are in now, with Russia, with Com- 
munism, telling you there is no 
hope, that you might as well give 
up now and woe be to you if you 
don’t get on the bandwagon, the 
requirement of such a symbol, a 
simple symbol, which we can give 
because it is true to us, would be 
uppermost in your minds. This is 
the greatest opportunity we have 
and the free world has right now. 


(applause) 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Hunter. All right. Going back to 
our democracy, you said, Mr. 


Michener, that the Russians would 
drive home eternally day and night 
the story of anything we might do 
to a Negro in this country. Now, 
how convinced are the people of 
the Orient that we are making 
progress in solving our minority 
problem, and how do you keep on 
convincing them that that is real 
progress? 


Mr. Michener: I would say that 
that is the gravest weak point in 
the American system so far as the 
people of Asia see it. They are 
absolutely convinced that we are 
against all people of all color. One 
of the most tragic things that hap- 
pened to me while I was in Asia 
talking about this, trying to tell 
people that we are not that way, 
was when two Pakistani women 


went into a store in New Rochelle, 
New York, and were arrested for 
being shoplifters. Why? Because 
they looked like gypsies. The two 
women had been to school in Eu- 


rope; they had better education 
than I did. 
The story gets around all 


through Pakistan that American 
police arrest anybody colored if 
they even look suspicious. It set 
us back 20 years. Those things 
hurt. On the other hand, we have 
been sending some very good 
Negroes out through Asia to tell 
their side of the story, and a good 
many Asian students go home hay- 
ing had fine experiences in our 
universities, and say it isn’t all 
true. But here, I would say, we are 
farthest from getting our true story 
across. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Mich- 
ener. Mr. Hunter, I know that you 
wanted to dwell longer on this 
whole theme of what kind of 
Americans we should present to 
the people of the Orient, and what 
kind of an attitude about our giv- 
ing we should present to them. So 
first do you want to elaborate on 
the picture of the American you 
think the Asian should be seeing? 
I think you said in one of your 
books somewhere that the average 
Asian thinks that our advertising 
system in the United States is a 
part of the whole imperialistic 
scheme. Would you say that we 
ought to tell the Asians that ad- 
vertising is very valuable to our 
civilization ? 

Mr. Hunter: For the past half 
generation, more than that, the 
American book that was translated, 
that went all through Asia, that 
went into edition after edition, 
was a book that was perfectly 
legitimate and understandable in 
America. It was a book such as 
Upton Sinclair’s, a great writer 


and a heroic writer, who was out 
to reform obvious grievances in 
our society. 

Along with that book, of course, 
we had plenty of other books that 
kept a balance, but so far as Asia 
was concerned, almost exclusively, 
the only books that the whole gen- 
eration has been raised on have 
been the books pointing out how 
horrible everything is in America 
what great failures we have built 
up in our social system. This is 
one of the handicaps of today, 
Despite that, we were representec 
abroad by people who were naive 
in the past, missionaries, for in 
stance, who failed in many ways 
But, nevertheless, they rode ir 
rickshaws; they were seen going 
about doing the ordinary thing: 
that the people themselves did, anc 
this created a feeling of basi 
equality. Today—do you have 
comment, Mr. Michener? 

Mr. Michener: Well, I wantec 
to point out one thing, Mr. Hunter 
in line with what you're saying 
that there are signs of real hop 
in Asia today. We have a Unite 
States Information Service Librar: 
out there that does a wonderfu 
job of getting our books into th 
hands of doctors and teachers. 
think anybody in the audienc 
would be proud of what thos 
men do. We have some wonderfu 
professors working out there unde 
the Fulbright grants. We ar 
bringing many Asian leaders int 
America to look for themselve: 
Some of our point-four administr 
tors are very good men. 

We are belatedly trickling dow 
the American message into Asi: 
and I am proud that I find the 
almost everyone whom you woul 
like in America as a reasonabl 
decent man of brotherhood 
the same kind of man in Asi 
and the bums and the frauds an 


big talkers in America who go out 
there and kick the servants around 
and act big because they have a 
few dollars are just as disliked in 
Scranton as they are in India. It’s 
the same problem. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hunter. 


Mr. Hunter: There again are a 
few points that require amplifica- 
tion. Our USIS libraries are very 
valuable from the viewpoint of 
textbooks, from the viewpoint of 
information books, but they are 
providing virtually nothing that 
has to do with the struggle in 
which the people are engaged to- 
day, the struggle for survival. I 
found the books that dealt with 
communism, that dealt with com- 
munism in China, were not in the 
libraries. In other words, what 
I found were plenty of communists 
going to the USIS libraries, mak- 
ing use of the books they found 
there, textbooks on engineering, 
etc., which would make them more 
useful communists. 

The reason was simply our 
tremendous effort not to antagon- 
ize governments or groups which 
said we must not be controversial. 
I would not stop that type of 
literature. I would not stop that 
service, but I would certainly insist 
that we add to it the books the 
young people actually are seeking 
because that is something which 
concerns their lives—books on the 
struggle that’s taking place ideo- 
logically in the world today. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Michener, I would like to direct 
the questioning now to the matter 
#f the motives we’ve had in giving 
Ja the past and what these new 
omy things might do toward 
‘bringing the world to a closer re- 
-ationship in brotherhood with us. 


Mr. Michener: I just saw a won- 
erful French movie, the life of 
2 


St. Vincent DePaul who started 
orphanages and help agencies in 
France and as he dies he tells the 
man taking over that the most dif- 
ficult thing in the world is to give 
to somebody, because unless you 
give with love it rebounds against 
you. And I believe that is what 
has happened, as simple a thing 
as that. We have not had men 
out there giving with love and 
affection for the people with whom 
they were working. 

It was largess, thrown at the 
people. It wasn’t a brother bring- 
ing things with his own hands and 
working it out. I must add quickly 
that now we have some such peo- 
ple, medical men, men, say, from 
a Detroit factory. I know of one 
agricultural worker from Tennes- 
see. These men would be saints 
in any generation, and they know 
what Vincent DePaul was talking 
about, that unless you do give 
with love, you don’t give; you 
simply create an enemy. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Michener. Mr. Hunter, you have 
an idea, I know in your material, 
that we ought to give to our 
friends in the same sense that a 
little boy gives in Sunday School. 

Mr. Hunter: This time when I 
made a round of Southeast Asia 
and the Far East, I was frequently 
asked, im mo matter what circle, 
the same sort of questions. These 
questions were, why do you give? 
What makes you give, anyway? 
Because the communists were tell- 
ing them that our reasons were 
completely diabolical, that if we 
didn’t give milk, for instance, dried 
milk, our milk industry would go 
out of business. If we were help- 
ing a port enlarge itself, we were 
doing that for military reasons. 
Why do you give? they would ask. 
That question wasn’t answered be- 
cause it was corny to answer it. 


When I one day, in a moment 
of frustration talking to such a 
group, suddenly gave my own ex- 
ample, being brought up in a 
Sunday School where each day I 
gave to a church or a hospital in 
some part of the world I never 
heard of, and that I was raised in 
that tradition, that the bulk of 
the American people give, that 
more money is given away in 
America in charities and founda- 
tions than passes in any industry, 
they were thrilled) No one had 
ever told them that before. They 
want to know us as we are. (Ap- 


plause) 


Mr. Back: Well, we here at 
Town Meeting want to thank every- 
body who sent a question on to- 
night’s topic. It was extremely 
difficult choosing the most per- 
tinent and appropriate from the 
many that we received. This 
week, Mr. Jewel R. Johnson of 
Lewisville, Texas, will receive a 
complete 20 volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia for 
the following question: ‘Does the 
philosophy of enlightened  self- 
interest in our foreign policy help 
to convince others of our belief in 
brotherhood?” Who'll take that 
first? 

Mr. Hunter: Frankly, enlight- 
ened self-interest is the enlight- 
ened self-interest of the United 
States and each of the countries of 
the free world, and in this present 
situation what is good for us in 
an enlightened manner is good for 
free China, for Indonesia, for 
France and all other countries, be- 
cause they’re all in the same boat. 

Mr. Michener: I must add just 
one caveat to that. It is good for 
these countries if they have an 
honest, equal chance in determin- 
ing it, but if we simply decide in 
Washington what is good and then 
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go and give it to them, we are in 
the position of the man that Vin- 
cent DePaul was talking about. 
We are giving a good thing with- 
out love or without participation, 
and it will bounce back at us. 
We are now in a world of part- 
nerships. Believe me, we are in a 
world of partnerships. If we don’t 
take them into partnership we'll 
lose them. 


Mr.Back: Can I add a qualifica- 
tion to that question? It seems 
that President Eisenhower is the 
one who has talked about en- 
lightened self-interest. Do you 
feel that his thinking in terms of 
the Far East is going to be useful 
in the concept of brotherhood, Mr. 
Hunter? 


Mr. Hunter: Yes, I would like 
to add a point to what Mr. 
Michener said on that last ques- 
tion at the same time. Although 
everything you’ve said is correct, 
at the same time the question, the 
plea, that seemed most forceful 
in all Asian eyes was, why doesn’t 
the United States leave? In order 
to take other peoples into our 
confidence, in order to help them 
join in this common struggle is no 
reason not to assume the position 
of leadership, because they require 
it, they want it. And part of the 
success of communism, the main 
part of the success of communism, 
is our default of leadership. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Michener, I still 
hold on to that question about the 


President. Would you comment 
on that? 
Mr. Michener: I think that 


President Eisenhower is entirely 
right when he speaks of self- 
interest enlightened, but when any- 
body says that what is good for 
America is good for the rest of 
the world, I am reminded of that 
terrible boner made by one of our 


‘leaders a litthe while ago who said 
‘that what was good for his busi- 
‘ness was good for America. So if 
) vou extend that one time, then what 
iis good for a fellow selling ties 
iis Scranton is good for everybody 
ii» Indonesia. And he’s going to 


tell them what’s good for them. 
I’d rather work it out co-opera- 


tively. 
Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. It’s time for questions 


from the audience now in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Questioner: This question is 
(for Mr. Michener. How can we 
‘have brotherhood as long as we 
[have race segregation, especially 
in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Michener: J am 1000 per 
‘cent against race segregation in 
Washington, D. C., or anywhere 
selse. (Applause) To go to Asia 
;and preach brotherhood while we 
‘conduct our own affairs that way 
‘is ridiculous, and I am very happy 
‘to say that our new President has 
‘taken cognizance of this and has 
iasked that a Negro be put on the 
governing board of Washington. 
‘But I would. point out, friends 
‘here in Scranton, that we are con- 
cerned about that problem here in 
‘Scranton because we don’t have 
too many Negroes hete to dis- 
\criminate against. Whom do you 
‘discriminate against? Where do 
you fall down in brotherhood? 
'That’s the problem. (Applause) 

Questioner: This question is di- 
rected to either speaker. Pierre 
Yan Paassen suggested when he 
spoke here that the Korean War 
veus useless and will accomplish 


meching. Do you concur in this 
Opinion? 
Mr. Hunter: The question is, 


whether the Korean War has ac- 
<inplished nothing? No, that’s 
eiirely a wrong conception. The 
A érean War has stopped the oc- 
a, 


= 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


cupation by communism of all of 
Asia. It has not achieved what 
it could have achieved if we had 
entered it knowing the full rami- 
fications, but it has achieved that. 

Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to Mr. James Michener. It 
is agreed that children should be 
taught tolerance and brotherhood 
in the home, and the school, and 
the church, but how can we teach 
our children to cope with prej- 
udice and discrimination when 
these forces are directed against 
them? 

Mr. Michener: I can only say 
this, that I used to be a school 
teacher of almost all grades of 
school and the precept of a parent, 
the precept of a teacher, the precept 
of a church, is about the best thing 
we have at present. Don’t be 
snowed under by alien forces. If 
you keep hammering away, I do 
believe good will come of it. 

Questioner: I would like to 
ask Mr. Hunter, why have our 
efforts to promote the principles 
of democracy in occupied Germany 
failed so miserably thus far? 

Mr. Hunter: 1 don’t know 
whether our efforts to do that 
have failed miserably. I am in- 
clined to believe that under the 
handicaps we face, the handicap 
of a calculated campaign, calculated 
in the most sinister manner to 


make any efforts successful, we've 
done marvels but we can do much 
more. 


Questioner: Mr. Michener, how 
effective toward brotherhood is the 
expenditure of funds for exchange 
students ? 


Mr. Michener: 1 think that’s 
probably the very best thing we 
do. Get students over here; let 
them see us; let them go back. 
Understand that Asia today is 
about 93 per cent illiterate. If 
you get one fellow who can read 
and write, think of the tremendous 
importance he has. We're doing a 
good job on that. 

Questioner: 
tion to Mr. 


I direct my ques- 
Hunter. Before we 
can convince people, we must 
reach them. How do you think 
we can reach the peoples of Russia 
and of her satellite nations to con- 


vince them of our belief in brother- 
hood? 


Mr. Hunter; There are innu- 
merable ways of reaching these 
people—ways that are above board, 
ways that are not so above board. 
We have very many friends; we 
have many Asian friends. The 
borders of these countries are very 
large and very long, and we can 
easily get things into the satellite 
countries—not as much as we want 
but quite a bit. 


Questioner:; Mr. Michener, how 
can we convince the world of our 
belief in brotherhood when we 
proclaim quite the opposite in the 
McCarran Immigration Act? (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Michener: Well, again, I 
would like to go on record as 
saying that from almost any point 
of view of world brotherhood the 
McCarran Immigration Act in cer- 
tain of its statutes is an evil thing. 
President Eisenhower seems to 
think the same way and he has 
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recommended that Congress change 
it. Well, that’s how you work in 
a democracy. You make mistakes; 
you get a load of buckshot in 
your face from the rest of the 
world and then you correct your 
error. 


Questioner: Mr. Hunter, what 
do you think of Secretary Dulles’ 
observation that Europe doubts 
that America has the wisdom to 
lead the world to unity and peace? 

Mr Hunter: I believe a great deal 
of the impressions of our naivete 
are actually widespread in Europe— 
not so widespread in Asia. Unfortu- 
nately, our past actions have not be- 
lied that impression. We've not been 
strong; we have been vacillating 
and weak. When we remedy that 
and take leadership, that question 
will automatically be answered. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very 
much. Before we turn to the 
next questioner, and I know you 
have been waiting patiently, just 
one question from me and I want 
to get it in before we conclude. 
Are we finding out that the Soviet 
experiment in Red China is a 
failure? Is that getting out of 
China to the people of the Far 
East? 


Mr. Michener: Yes, a great 
change I found in Asia in two 
years (I went around two different 
times in two years) was the fact 
that word had gotten out to all 
of Southeast Asia that men whe 
did not agree with the communist: 
were murdered, that vast areas o} 
the population were starving. ] 
talked to 53 schoolteachers whe 
had come out of China and eack 
one of those men had sat on < 
platform like this and had his ows 
children—not his school childret 
but his own sons and daughters— 
in the audience get up and say 
my father is a crook, my fathe 


loves America, my father loves 
England and they were haunted out 
of the country. That word has 
got around. They know that that 
does not happen over here. 


Questioner: This can be di- 
rected to either speaker. As a 
writer, don’t you agree that to 


convince the world of our belief 
in brotherhood that we must use 
enr unexcelled methods of adver- 
tising and publicity methods? 

‘Mr. Hunter: Of course. That 
is what we haven’t been doing. 
We are marvelous in salesmanship, 
yet we've considered it too corny 
to be salesmen. We've got some- 
thing to sell. Our traditions of 
doing good, of helping others, why 
don’t we sell it? 

Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to Mr. Hunter. We all 
know that oil is a dominant factor 
in world politics today. What is 
this country doing now, what is 
it going to do, to protect the only 
country that practices brotherhood 
in the Middle East, the state of 
Israel? 


Mr. Hunter: I believe that the 
situation as it has developed in 
the world, in Israel most lately, 
is a world problem in which the 
United States will and cannot 
avoid taking the only actions pos- 
sible. 


Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to Mr. Michener. Would 
United States leadership in world 
disarmament be a real step in 
convincing the world of our sincere 
belief in brotherhood? 


Mr. Michener: Yes. Now that 
fuestion assumes that we have 
Sone nothing to lead in disarm- 
ament. But actually our Atomic 
EPnergy Commission did offer the 


x omic bomb to the entire world 
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government with certain stipula- 
tions which were absolutely re- 
fused by Russia. As I understand 
it, that offer still stands. I be- 
lieve that we will ultimately lead 
the world in atomic disarmament, 
and I do believe in answer to 
this gentleman’s question that it 


will help world brotherhood a 
great deal when we do. 
Questtoner: Mr. Hunter, isn’t 


our two-party system of govern- 
ment a convincing means of our 
firm belief in brotherhood ? 


Mr. Hunter: No, that’s not 
enough. The two-party system of 
politics is a means of conducting 
a society. Brotherhood is some- 
thing deeper. Brotherhood is help- 
ing people when they are in need. 
Brotherhood is helping guide them, 
helping lead them, when they ask 
leadership. The two-party system 
is simply a means of conducting a 
democratic form of government. 


That’s all. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Michener, any 
brief comment on that? 


Mr. Michener: No, I would 
agree with that. The two-party 
system happens to work with us. 
Other nations have three- or four- 
party systems. They get along 
pretty well. There’s no shibboleth 
to the two-party system. I’m awfully 
glad we have it because it works. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Michener and Mr. Hunter, 
for your very interesting discussion 
of tonight’s topic. We want to 
express our appreciation to George 
Joel, the executive director of the 
Jewish Community Center, and to 


Arthur Eisenstein, the program 
director. Thanks also to William 
Dawson and his associates at 
WARM, the ABC Affiliate for 
Scranton. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Le 


Background Questions 


To what extent does the outcome of the Cold War depend on which 

nation, the Soviet Union or the United States, becomes associated 

with anti-racism, anti-colonialism, and nationalist aspirations in Asia 
and Africa? 

What is the current state of Asian-American relations? 

a. Is Communist propaganda directly responsible for hostility to- 
ward the United States in Asia? 

b. Are we associated in Asian minds with their former European 
masters? Do they fear that the United States has taken over the 
“white man’s burden” ? 

c. How can we more closely associate ourselves with our allies in 
Europe and at the same time disassociate ourselves from their 
colonial past in Asia? 

Has our diplomacy in Asia been a success or failure? 

a. Is the charge that the Truman administration treated Asians like 
“second-class expendables” correct? 

b. Do American policy-makers fully understand the severe popula- 
tion pressures, and the widespread poverty, sickness and illiter- 
acy in Asia? 

c. Has our policy shown an awareness of the revolutionary current 
in Asia and identified itself with the legitimate needs of the 
people? e. g. land reform, etc. 

d. Have Western nations made decisions concerning Asia without 
consulting Asian leaders? If so, is this wise policy? 

e. Do Asians regard ANZUS as just another example of “white” 
planning for a predominantly non-white area? 

f. Were Asians consulted about the Japanese Peace Treaty? If not, 
should they have been? 

g, Should our statesmen visit Asia more frequently for first-hand 
talks with Asian leaders? 

Should the U.S. take the political offensive in Asia by ST eae 

and fostering sweeping reforms? 


Is the struggle in Asia essentially a struggle for the minds of men? 
a. Is there a great difference between the Eastern and Western 
“minds”? If so, in what way does this difference manifest itself? 

b. Can the U.S. rely on technical and economic assistance alone to 
win the confidence of Asians? Or, must we also recognize and 
understand their non-economic aspirations ? 

c. Have we fully exploited the propaganda value of our own for- 
mer colonial status, our fostering of Philippine independence 
and our speedy reaction to aggression in Korea? 

d. Lord Bertrand Russell, in a recent NBC television interview, 
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suggested that we remind Asians that the Russians are also white 
people. Do you agree? 


6. What is the present state of African-American relations? 


a. 


b. 


Are most of our dealings with Africa through Europe? Must 
we think of most Africans as primarily European colonials? 


Can our allies afford to invest the money, time and effort now 
needed to develop Africa and prepare its people for self-govern- 
ment? 

Should the U.S. government encourage American investment in 
Africa? What more can we do to foster the development of this 
continent ? 

What official attitude should we take toward South Africa’s racial 
policies, Kenya’s Mau Mau terrorism, Anglo-Egyptian rivalry in 
the Sudan, the Tunisian nationalist movement, etc. ? 


Can we ever have an effective policy toward Asia and Africa until 
we come to grips with the racial problem both at home and abroad? 


a. 


b. 


A senior British colonial administrator was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying, “The racial problem is one of the main 
problems of our century.”” Do you agree? 

How effective is Communist “race-color hate America’ propa- 
ganda? 

Do our domestic racial tensions handicap our diplomats abroad? 
Do feelings of superiority and/or guilt hamper our relations 
with other races in international dealings? 

At a meeting of Asian Socialists in Burma during January, 1953, 
a film of the atom-bombing of Hiroshima was shown. How can 
we convince Asians and Africans that we do not despise colored 
people and do not hold their lives cheap? 

How can we put American race relations in the proper perspec- 
tive for them, so that they become aware of the constructive 
work as well as the isolated outrage? 


Should the U.S. support discussions of all racial and colonial prob- 
lems in the United Nations? 


How effectively have our foreign service officers been operating in 
non-white areas? 


a. 


b. 


Have we been sending sympathetic people, free of cultural ar- 
rogance and racial intolerance, to such posts? 

Should we be training and sending more colored Americans to 
represent us in these areas? 

Should we cultivate a new kind of diplomat, especially trained 
for under-developed areas? What qualifications would such a 
person need? 


Should we start teaching our youth more about Asia and Africa, 
not just as colonial areas, but as cultures? 
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